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THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 

CO-OPERATION among historical scholars for the purpose of 
covering large fields is of course by no means a new thing. The 
Magdeburg Centuries, which were issued shortly after Luther's death, 
furnish an early and striking example of co-operation. Many of the 
achievements of the scholarly Benedictines of St. Maur also belonged to 
this class. It remained, however, for the nineteenth century to develop 
this plan of work on a large scale. Toward three generations ago the 
indefatigable Heeren got his Staatengeschichte under way. The vol- 
umes of this series have been appearing with Teutonic deliberation ever 
since 1829, and there is no particular reason why, handed down from 
generation to generation, the enterprise may not go on for all time. 

With a broader scope and less exclusive attention to political his- 
tory we have the extensive and well-known set edited by Professor 
Oncken: Allgemeine Geschkhte in einzelnen Darstellungen. 1 About the 
same time there appeared another and shorter Allgemeine Weltge- 
schichte, published by the same firm, in which the whole period from 
the ancient Egyptians to the Franco-Prussian war was covered by six 
writers — Justi, Hertzberg, Pflugk-Harttung, Prutz, Philippson and 
Flathe. This series has been translated into Engb'sh, with some omis- 
sions and amplifications, under the auspices of Professor J. H. Wright 
of Harvard in nineteen volumes, under the general title, History of 
all Nations.' While the present edition is too costly for any except 
the opulent book fancier, it is to be hoped that the translation will be 
issued in a cheaper form, since it will make an important addition to 
the available treatises in English. The twentieth volume, which has 
been added as a supplement to the German series, is a very careful 
study of the last twenty years, by Professor Charles M. Andrews of 
Bryn Mawr. 

The Histoire G£nSrale, z edited by Lavisse and Rambaud, covering 
the period since the breakup of the Roman Empire in the West, has 
proved very useful by reason of its clear and vigorous statement and 
the practical bibliographies given at the ends of the chapters. 

In marked contrast to the comparatively conventional treatment of 

1 Grote'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Berlin, 48 vols., 1878-1892. 

2 Lea Brothers, Phila. 3 Colin, Paris, n vols., 1893-1901. 
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the preceding works, Helmolt's Weltgeschichte 1 serves by a venture- 
some, not to say paradoxical, neglect of precedent, to emphasize a 
certain smug narrowness and arrogance which has afflicted most so- 
called Weltgeschichte. Geographical and ethnological motives lead the 
editor to devote his first volume to America, especially to its ancient 
inhabitants. The reader is then carried by easy stages across the 
Pacific and in the second volume is landed at Kyoto, whence he makes 
his way through Siberia and China down to the Malay Archipelago; 
thence through southern and western Asia and Africa to Greece, where 
he finds himself at the opening of Volume IV. Here at last he joins 
the well-beaten track. It would require too much space to explain 
and properly consider the ingenious arguments adduced by Helmolt 
in defense of his plan, and supported by the distinguished scholars 
who are co-operating with him. His novel enterprise when completed 
may properly be the subject of a separate paper. 

Among co-operative works relating to the history of a single nation, 
the most conspicuous are perhaps the Bibliothek Deutscher Geschichle, 2 
now in course of publication, and the new and admirable Histoire de 
France? edited by Lavisse, of which the first installments have ap- 
peared. There is also a new and beautifully illustrated edition of 
Traill's Social England in course of publication. And as we all know, 
American scholars have recently been organized with a view of cover- 
ing more adequately than ever before the history of our own country. 

As an illustration of the advantages and disadvantages of co-opera- 
tive historical writing, we cannot perhaps do better than to take the 
first volume 4 of the great Cambridge Modern History, which has long 
been awaited with interest by students in this field. 

The volume in hand, entitled The Renaissance, is the first of twelve 
stout tomes whose purpose is to convey "in the way most useful to 
the greatest number of readers, the fulness of knowledge in the field 
of modern history which the nineteenth century has bequeathed to its 



1 Bibliographische Institut, Leipzig and Vienna, Vols I-IV, VII, 1899-. The 
American edition, with an introduction by Mr. James Bryce, is published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co, 1902-. 

2 Edited by H. v. Zwiedineck-Siidenhorst. Stuttgart, J. G. Cotta, nachf., 
1 889-. Sixteen volumes have appeared. 

3 Paris, HachetU, 1900-. Five half volumes have been issued. 

1 The Cambridge Modern History, planned by the late Lord Acton, edited by 
A. W. Ward, G. W. Prothero, and Stanley Leathes: Vol. I, The Renaissance, 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1902. xxxii, 807 pp. Vol. VII The 
United States, has also recently appeared. 
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successor." Lord Acton, to whom the general plan of this highly im- 
portant historical enterprise is due, was scarcely known to the general 
public, for he wrote but little. He enjoyed, however, an almost pre- 
eminent position among English scholars on account of his vast eru- 
dition. Although a faithful adherent of the Church of Rome, he was 
called to the University of Cambridge as Professor of Modern History 
in 1895 and occupied that position at the time of his death last year. 

The spirit and method of his great co-operative work, to which he 
himself contributes not even a preface, are cogently explained by the 
editors in a brief introduction. This is supplemented by an admir- 
able introductory note from the pen of Bishop Creighton, whose death 
was almost coincident with that of Lord Acton. The magnitude of 
the proposed work — which if distributed in convenient octavo would 
fill twenty-five or thirty volumes — and the highly dignified auspices 
under which it appears justify a somewhat careful consideration of 
the attitude of the editors toward their task and of the means they 
have adopted to meet the serious inherent difficulties which confronted 
them. 

Of these difficulties the chief are the following: First, the stupendous 
amount of historical evidence to be examined and the overwhelming 
number of discussions of special points to be considered. Whole 
libraries can be collected relating to a single subject of person, such 
as Petrarch, Columbus, Luther, Louis XIV, Napoleon, Humanism, 
the work of the Jesuits, the fate of the Huguenots, or the industrial 
revolution in England. Only by distributing so vast a theme as the 
history of modern Europe among a large and varied body of scholars 
is it possible to base the text upon the sources and to disregard the 
highly uncertain conclusions of conventional history upon which the 
unassisted historical writer must always rely to a great extent when 
covering a long period. By co-operation only can a work like that 
sketched out by Lord Acton be brought abreast, at least for the mo- 
ment, of the ever rapidly advancing vanguard of modern investigation. 
This has been generally recognized, and all the recent comprehensive 
— and even national — histories are the work of many hands. 

Yet co-operation, although indispensable, has its serious drawbacks, 
some of which appear to be inherent. Only a supernaturally dis- 
creet and infinitely patient editor, commanding despotically a learned 
and eloquent but highly adaptable and wholly subservient army of 
devoted specialists, might hope to meet the perplexities of the situa- 
tion. In practice, as every editor knows, both he and those to whom 
he must look for aid are usually fully occupied by the exigencies of 
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a successful career before they undertake to co-operate. When, after 
all the consequent delays, interminable correspondence, hasty writing 
under pressure and makeshifts due to the untimely demise or nervous 
prostration of contributors, the material is in the editor's hands, it is 
obvious that it cannot be arranged into a consistent and consequent 
narrative, likely to meet the needs of the public. Nor is this the fault 
of the contributors; for the greater their insight and originality the 
more certain are they to differ from one another in their attitude toward 
the past. As Bishop Creighton says: 

The point of view of any individual writer influences not only his 
judgment of what he presents, but his principle of selection; and such 
is the wealth of matter with which the writer of modern history has to 
deal, that selection is imperative. In the vast and diversified area of 
modern history, the point of view determines the whole nature of the 
record, or else the whole work sinks to the level of a mass of details un- 
informed by any luminous idea. 

Formerly when the effective presentation of the more conspicuous 
outward events was the historian's ideal, co-operation would have 
been comparatively easy. We are, however, no longer satisfied with 
this simple treatment of the past. Conditions, processes of transition 
and some attempt to define and estimate the complex forces concerned, 
— these are now considered the most essential part of the historian's 
duty. Furthermore, our interests are constantly widening. Each gen- 
eration has new questions to put to the past, and brushes aside much 
which formed the bulk of the older works. To-day we grow impa- 
tient over fifty pages devoted to the ceremonies accompanying the 
abdication of Emperor Charles V, and ask how Brussels managed its 
schools or disposed of its sewage. 

With the whole range of human motive and achievement from 
which to choose, a large group of writers are sure to diverge from one 
another almost hopelessly in the selection of their material and the 
method of dealing with it. Doubtless an editor might be imagined 
who, holding the blue pencil in a masterful grasp, should reject, sup- 
plement, and re-write regardless of the cherished idiosyncrasies of his 
often highly sensitive and self-complacent collaborators. In this way 
the crude ore which each supplied could be purified, fused, and made 
to flow into the mold of coherent design. If such an experiment has 
ever been tried, there are obvious reasons for concluding that it has 
failed. 

Unity and coherence in the sense in which we find them in Gibbon 
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or Gardiner are out of the question in a co-operative work, which 
necessarily reduces itself to a series of monographs upon cognate sub- 
jects. One who attempts to edit a co-operative history must, then, 
confine himself to sketching out a general plan, apportioning the various 
parts of the work and laying down a few rules which he cannot hope 
to see rigorously observed. 

Granting the accuracy and literary ability of the various writers 
whom an editor selects, everything really depends upon the choice and 
arrangement of the topics he assigns to each. The nature and extent 
of the subject falling to each contributor varies greatly in practice. 
Oncken's plan provided for nothing more than a series of complete 
treatises, sometimes in two or three thick volumes, upon long, impor- 
tant periods. Such is the plan also of The History of All Nations. 

Traill, on the other hand, patches together the Social History of 
England by means of a series of encyclopaedia articles, each by a spe- 
cialist in the particular field. The Hisloire GenSrale follows a middle 
course. Each volume is devoted to a specified period, " Renaissance 
and Reform," " The Wars of Religion," " Louis XIV," " The Eighteenth 
Century." Within the given period each country is the subject of a 
special article by its particular writer. A few chapters are added upon 
the Arts, the Literature, the Catholic Church, Economic Changes, etc. 

Lord Acton and his associates have hit upon an expedient still hap- 
pier than any of those mentioned above. The historical material is 
organized about some more or less definite person or conception. Each 
volume will deal with a subject rather than a period, — the Renais- 
sance, the Reformation, the United States, Napoleon, etc., — and the 
events in the several European countries will be reviewed not for their 
own sakes, but "in reference and subordination to a higher process, 
and according to the time and degree in which they influenced the 
common fortunes of mankind." In short, the chronological and na- 
tional gives way to a consistent topical treatment. 

The success of this method of treatment, which is of course not 
entirely new, depends largely upon the skill shown in apportioning 
the work in detail. To judge by the volume in hand, Lord Acton 
and his associates have succeeded in availing themselves of most of 
the advantages of co-operation while avoiding its worst drawbacks. 
The volume opens with two chapters on The Age of Discovery and 
The New World by the well-known specialist in that field, E. J. Payne. 
Mr. Bury deals with The Ottoman Conquest. The chapters on Italy 
well illustrate the spirit of the work. After a rather perfunctory re- 
view of the political events in the early sixteenth century, we have a 
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chapter on Savonarola, by Mr. Armstrong; on Machiavelli, by Mr. 
Burd; on Rome and the Temporal Power, by Mr. Garnett; and on 
Venice, by Horatio Brown. After more conventional chapters on Ger- 
many, Hungary and the Slavonian kingdoms, Spain, France, the 
Netherlands and England, Professor Cunningham discusses the gen- 
eral economic changes; Sir Richard C. Jebb, the Classical Renais- 
sance; Mr. James, the Christian Renaissance; Dr. Barry, Catholic 
Europe, etc. The work closes with a remarkable chapter by Mr. 
Henry C. Lea, on The Eve of the Reformation. 

The subjects are so arranged that each writer is freed from any 
other responsibility than that of setting forth the topic intrusted to 
him. His impressions are not derived from previous conceptions of 
necessary relations between what he has studied and what went 
before or after; they are formed directly from the results of his own 
labors. The outcome is that, without any radical editorial readjust- 
ment of the contributions, the reader has before him the most impor- 
tant matters and can be safely left to form his own conclusions 
and supply the connecting links. "He is free from the domination 
of one intelligence — a domination which has its dangers, however 
great that intelligence may be — striving to express the multifarious 
experience of mankind in categories of its own creation." 

One hundred pages at the close of the volume are devoted to bibli- 
ography. A long list of works is given relating to each of the chapters. 
No attempt is made, however, to distinguish between the important 
and the unimportant. It is hard to see for whom such lists are in- 
tended. They are practically of no value to the class for whom we 
may assume the book is primarily designed. A brief critical account 
of the main sources, with some suggestions of the best collateral reading, 
would have been far more useful. Everyone will, however, approve 
of the Index which accompanies each volume. In similar enterprises 
this useful feature has been relegated to the closing volume, which 
appeared perhaps long years after the earlier portions of the work. 

While the method adopted by Lord Acton and his collaborators is 
excellent and in many ways original, some readers may be inclined 
to quarrel with the point of view of most of the contributors. The 
core of the work is unmistakably old-fashioned political history. Even 
in a volume on the Renaissance no place has been found for any 
treatment of art, and but little attention is given to literature. The 
editors briefly apologize for this omission, urging limitations of space 
as their excuse for the omission. They also venture the aphorism 
that "politics, economics, and social life must remain the chief con- 
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cern of history; art and literature, except in their direct bearing on 
these subjects, are best treated in separate and special works; nor 
indeed is this direct influence so great as is frequently supposed." 
This may be true; but it will not serve to reconcile the reader to the 
dreary recapitulations of the Italian wars and similar unprofitable epi- 
sodes. It would have been a miracle indeed, had the editors been 
able to maintain consistently the high standard set up by Mr. Payne's 
introductory chapters and those contributed by Professor Cunningham 
and Mr. Lea. 

James Harvey Robinson. 



